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ON ELIZABETHAN KEYBOARD MUSIC 


AND ITS ENJOYMENT. 1. 


Recent years have seen a remarkable revival of interest in music 
ef the Tudor period. Enthusiasts, animated by love and expert 
knowledge, have brought to light and deciphered long neglected 
manuseripts. Other musicians, hezring the music, have come to 
love it, even if they could not give reasons for the faith that 
was in then. Individual members of the publie, however, with no 
time for expert study and enly occasional opportunities for hearing 
Tudor music, have found it a little strange on a first encounter. 
Prepared to enjoy, they have yet lacked the elues whieh would lead 
them to do so. 

This is spyecially the case with the keyboard music, 
which is expressed in forms and terms very frugal compared with 
those of today. Yet it is precisely this keyboard musie which is 
most readily aecessible to the majority of musicians. Not everyone 
ean hope to hear the great Tudor ehoral works performed adequately 
and frequently. The smaller vocal ensembles, the Madrigals and 
Motets, ¢all for several intelligent etingent, andl even gramaphone 
records when available, only represent a handful of the reality, a 
few pebbles out of a superb quarry. The piano on the other hand, 
pervades the world. To many people it may be the main avenue of 
approach to the Tudor music. To provide some elues along that way 


is the design of these articles. 


In Victorian times Tudor music was regarded as about 75 per 
cent Antiquarian in its interest, 15 per cent artistic,( of the 


‘quite good for an Englishman'sert) and 10 per cent unaccountable 


per cont imeeqeuntate by reason of the spacious rhythme and 
strange clashing notes known as ‘ false reletions * whieh the 


Elizabethens used freely but which set shuddering Mendelssohnians 


Ce nee 
to work with corrective pencil <me the subtle rhythas into 
A 
ft iy 
foursciusre ee oblitertttiem those cridenesses of progression 


which are now acknowledged as ‘ shrewinesses,’- seater 
thie eee. Today the progress of events has 
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brought men nesrer to Elizabethen thought then at any time in the 
300 years that lie between. Musictens wre e¢2in dominated by 
questionings and adventurous idesis. Now, as then, the confines of 
knowledge are being ravidly pushed beck, and in the music of the 
Tudor period British composers have found an inspiration towards 
Long hneeoleol . 
thet truly rational school of composition ao Dr NEN TE 
The Tudor and Georgian composers ferme the comolement to e22h other. 
Men of today ¢an go back to the Elizabethens, and find in thers the 
home of their ideals: am® the Hlizabethens, could they come to 
hour 
London te¢ey, would find in Georgian wisie the fulfilment of those 
$ 

harmonic conquests whieh beckoned their thoughts as oo as the 
New World called to Raleigh, Drake, and Haring, 

This Tuder music then is part of the stuff of today, but 
is its value absolute or relative? Im choral wmuste it is absolute , 

STO aed Sy 
for the choral works present the final verfection of a type built 
up through long centuries of artiatic endeavour, Composers cmete- 
é@ex wishing te write pure chorel music can study umder us finer medely 
wemees than the great men of the Tuder period, Tallis, Tys, 
aud 

Taverner, Whyte, Byrd, Gibbous, oy the galaxy of Madrizealian writes 
Their music may not have the suavity of perfection which character- 


i6es Gee-temone—Seettess——estaths, Palestrina 
independence and austerity are peculiarly sympathetic to the 


- but its sturdy 


Character of the Emglish speaking nations. 
Relative Vaiue is however the category inte whi ch /Tuser 


instrumental Music falis, for it represents the beginning, net 
the end , of an era, All is experiaental, Composers do not eae Nae 
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the Hlizabethens now to lear how to write piano works, but to see 
how the Elizabethans thensives  =m=an=te Learnt, and in learning, 
led the way to 2 new domain of Art. Yet. they were leng denied the 
henours of explorers. Even 30 great an authority as Sir Hubert 
Parry describes the French tnt —fier terete as the * first 
netion to sake a successful mark ' in works for the harpsishord 
and clavichord; and elsewhere { in his volume of the Oxford Histery 
of Music } refers to the earlier Tudor Virginal Music as * a very 
singular parenthesis,’ though he adds that while SweelinkK and 
Fresecobaidi eontributed their share te the music of the lesser 
keyes inatruments commonly knewn as the cembal@ in Italy, and the 
virginals in England, it was in the latter country that musie for 
domestie keyed instruments was specially cultivated about thet time - 
Laver discveries have shown that England was 
less isclated in Elizabethan times than had been suopesed,- hér 
artists in closer touch with those of ether countries. It 1s now 
we that the inglish Virginal musie of the period was not a 


as Sprang 
‘ parenthesis ‘, but the parent stem from which, modern artistic 


treatmeht of keyboard music, see=eemer. ( See as Origines ae la 
Musique de Clavier en Angleterre’ by M Charles Van Den Berren, 1912) 
Se interdependent are the aesthetic and historical values 
ef this old keyboard music that 2 knowledge of the latter is almost 
inseparable frou ah enjoyment of the former. Therefore to “Semmes the 
historical situation first. The period to be considered reughly 


coincides with the reigns of King Henry the Seventh, Henry the 


: Sicntn, Queen Hlizabeth, and Sere Sree FE tert ee 
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James 1 - that is to say from about 1500 to 1625, or 1630 at a 
liberal estimate. At the beginning of that era England was praeti- 
cally a mediaeval country: her poetry still in the erucible, ker 
musie dominated by the chureh. At its close she was to all intents 
wl aphasia modern. Her rulers and statesmen had learnt to think 
in hemispheres, her sailors had circumnavigated the world, the 
Renaissance and Reformation had remade the nation, her Pilgrims had 
eolonized the New World, her poetry had risen to a grandeur never 
surpassed in history. Had the technique of composition been as 
advanced then as the art of words,had it been as perfect a tool 

in the hands of her composers as the language was in the hands of 
the poets, her music would have been of ditdimemebse splendour, 
But only in pure choral art were the means econmensurate to the 
men who employed then. Their keyboard music must be judged as much 
by what they attempted as by what they achieved and more by the 
thought than its expression. 
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James ~ that is to say from about 1500 te 1630 at a liberal compu- 
tatien, and our knowledge of its keyboard composers ~ or rather 
their cempositions =~ depends Ps: ef that time 

Ubon a few choice manuscript cellections made by or for some special 
lovers of music. 

There is a strange fascination in tracing the 
story. First come the shadowy years when Henry vil, erafty and cool 
as a statesman, but an enthusiast fer art, was planning his mag- 
nificent Chapel in Westminster Abbey, which has well been called 


music in stone. About the same time, and almost unnoticed among his 
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subjects a certain composer named Hugh A{ston ( e. 1500 = 1520 ) 
was laying the foundations of piano music with a Hornpipe: This, 
the earliest known English piece for the Virginals, occurs in one 

of the Royal MSS kept at the British Museum, and there seems reason 
to think that ether pieces in the same volume may be by him. 


After Aston there came a gap, as far as written music is concerned 
of 20 or 30 years, the next landmark being the ‘Mulliner Book' 
made about 1545. In a way this did not mark much progress , for the 
pieces it contains are nearly all vocal compositions arranged for 
keyboard instruments. Like still water it mirrored its immediate 
ekiveulttthen: Nevertheless the volupe uume@ede<brown—wesaluer 
stamped with the Tudor rose, portcullis, fleur de lye, and bearing 
the initials of Henry viii contains many things that are of interesC 
among them compositions by @igipidemectomienues Tye, Tallis, and 
Taverner, while the name of Blythman also appears, - Blythman whe racial 
| hraghelie eesti the{famous Dr. John Bull, the greatest @& key- 
board virtuoso of Elizabethan days. Mulliner, who gave his name to 
the book and in whose handwriting it probably is, was Master of 
the Choir at old St. Paul's. 


ee 
As == years ee in keyboard music 


| | engin Mt 
intensified. Some of the credit . to Henry viii. 


A monarch is not often a musigian but Henry wit exhibited that 


rare combination, 
and besides composing, played well on several instruments, the 
Virginals among them. sane Se iisg“evidantay Baw to it that his 
daughters ( afterwards Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth ) learnt to 
play well. The example of these sovereigns ant—thete—ficst—hanc 
knembectere did much to shape subsequent events, and secured for key~ 
board musie an honourable esteem it might otherwise have lacked. 
The years separating the Mulliner Book from the next 
manuscript monument ' My cade NaeeerG Booke ' ( 1591 ) were some 
of the richest in adventure and poetry that England ever knew. 
Musicians glowed with answering enthusiasm and genius. Byrd, Gibbons 


all the fine Elizabethan composers were fast appreaching the zenith 
of their powers, and under their hands keyboard music developed in~ 
| rie 
to a distinet branch of the art, ven eggs, characteristics 
mechan 
ef pi eer nen ter style. Ei<tpssS-Seesermenbeyente, the wonder is not 
that they were undeveloped but that they were there atg all. @eker 


e. ' Lady tesa 
Nevell's Booke' shows William Byrd, the greatest of the Elizabethans, 


in the full exercise of his powers, far : is practieally a Byrd 
anthelogy, and contains 42 pieces by him, among them the charming 
'Carman's Whistle. thememtwne Tradition that this 'Beoke’ (trans- 
eribed by his fervent admirer Jehn Baldwin) was designed by Byrd as 
a present to his scholar Lady Nevell. 
Next in date stands the delightful volume known as "Ben jamin 


Cosyn's Virginal Beok' eirea 1600 = 1610, CGosyn was a composer 


himself and one guesses «et this collection was for his own use. 
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It is beautifully written and contains nearly one hundred werks, 
over ninety being for keyed instruments. Byrd is slightly represent™ 
ed, but the collection is rich in works by Dr. John Bull, the daring 

“The Grane 

keyboard composer already mentioned, and ,Orlando Gibbens Legs 
has some beautiful things in the older style. A Selection of 
Twenty-Five Pieces eddwedaisy from this book edited by Fuller Mait- 
land and Barclay Squire has lately been published by J.W. Chester, 


11. Great Marlborough Street, London, W.JAbout the time Cosyn 

clog@i his collection, a volume was begun which is now the mosb 

famous of all collections, ~ that wiwketwmbs known as the Fitzwilliam 

Virginal Book. For richness, variety, and interest its contents 

surpass all others, and it is practigally the criterion by which 

we judge at _— eshamiosft Virginal music. There is pathos aboul 

its origin, — it was probably compiled by Francis Tregtan who 

was for many years a prisoner in the Fleet on a charge of recusancy. 
e 297 compositions, nearly all of—whiehk are by English 

conposers, RS aed a handful of foreign sein ae ineluded, and the 


compilation probably covered the years 1608-1618. Here are the 


naburt st, and most garing pleces of Byrd and Bull, amé delicious 
2° AG wyyat , 
little byfGiles Fernaby, anise 


pieces by Morley, Philips, Tallis, Johnson and many others. 


The eomplete contents, edited by Fuller Maitland and Barelay 
‘ We 
Squire were »smiezeet by Breitkopf and Hartel qppmm-1894-99, but are 
now out of print. Some of the pieces however are available in the . 


Selections for Pianoforte from Byrd and Farnaby edited by Professor 


Bantock and published by Novelle & Go. 160 Wardour Street, London. WV. 
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Qnemotirer famous Manuscript Virginal book péxists - that of Will. 
Forster, 1624, devoted mainly to the works of Byrd, Bull and Ward, 
and fourteen pieces by Byrd drawn from this collection and the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book have been published by Stainer & Bell li 
58 Berners Street, London W. 


By 1630 conditions had changed. England no longer 
led the world in Virginal music. But in the meantime an at 
occurred which gave the Elizabethan composers a aouthiet1 tle as 
founders of Pianoforte music. William Byrd, John Bull, and Orlando 


ou 
Gibbens joined in publishing a little volume of their ,keyboard 


A 


compositions. They called it “Parthenia’ ... the first musicke that 
ever was printed for the Virginalls", em it is about as imposing t 


Crp tctirebchan en 


/\ 


as a volume by a minor poet, but modest as it looks a copy of the 


original edition today is worth more than its weight in gold. 


M.M.S. 


On Cea Tian Karbon J ascetee (ED 
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The period during which English keyboard music was significant 
in relation to te general musical history began about the year 
1500 and practically ended about 1630. Before that time no key- 
beard music worthy ¢{he name existed. After it the pre-eminence 
passed from English inté foreign nents, the torch lit by the 
Elizabethans kindled fresh lights abroad, but flickered low it- 
self. Even while the period lasted the process of differentiation 
Was at work. Not only were composers disengaging instrumental 
from vocal music, but instrumental art was dividing into different 
branches. Even in keyboard work organ and virginal music jthough 
interchangeable at the start, gradually diverged in style, fhe 
Venetians doing most for the former and the English most for the 
latter. Modern knowledge would be nil, as far as English Virginal 
music is concerned were it not for a few precious manuscript 
collections and a small equally valuable printed volume which have 
survived the passage of centuries. When Mulliner, Cosyn, Tregian, 
and the others formed their private collections in the days of 
King Henry viii, Queen Elizabeth, and King James, they would have 
thought it beyond the wildest dreams of fancy that they would 
prove the sole links between the art they loved and posterity. 
There is a strange fascination in tracing the story. 
First came the shadowy years when Henry vii, cool and crafty as 
a statesman, but an enthusiast for art, was planning that magnifi- 


cent Chapel in Westminster Abbey which has well been called music 
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in stone. About the same time, and almost unnoticed among his 
subjects, a certain composer named Hugh Aston (ec. 1500-1520 ) was 
laying the foundations of pianoforte music with a Hornpipe : This, 
the earliest known English piece for the Virginals, occurs in one 
of the Royal MSS. kept at the British Museum, and exhibits definite 
features ef instrumental style. 

After Aston there is a gap ss far as written music is 
concerned, till the next landmark is reached in the " Mulliner " 
Book " made about 545. by Thomas Mulliner, Master of the Choir. at 
old St. Paul's. In spite of its interest this volume does not 
indicate any great advance. The pieces it contains are nearly all 
vecal compositions Gamameed=fer in the ecclesiastical style 
arranged for keyboard instruments. Like a pool of still water 
within Cathedral precincts it mirrers its immediate surroundings. 
Tye, Tallis, and Tavermer are among the compos@&s represented, 
while the name of Blythman also appears - Blythman who had for 
his pupil the famous Dr. John Bull, greatest of Elizabethan key- 
beard plaxsews performers. 

As years passed interest in Virginal music intensi- 
fied. Seme of the credit for this must go to King Henry Vill, A 
monarch is not eften a musician, but Henry was extraordinarily vers 
versatile , 2nd besides composing, played well on several instru- 
ments including the Virginals. He also saw to it that his daughters 
(afterwards Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth) became good players. 


The example of these sovereigns helped to shape subsequent events, 
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and secured for keyboard music an honourable esteem it might 


otherwise have lacked. 

The years separating the Mulliner Book from 
the next manuscript monument ‘My Lady Nevell's Booke' (1591) were 
some of the richest in adventure and poetry that England ever knew. 
Musicians glowed into an answering flame of enthusiasm and genius. 
Their Virginal misic developed inte a distinet branch possessing 
many of the characteristics of the instrumental style. If these 
appear in an embryonic form, the wonder is not that they were 
undeveloped but that they were there at all. Other countries had 
nothing comparable. ‘Lady Nevell's Booke’ is practically a Byrd 
anthology for it centains 42 pieces by him, among them the charm- 
ing 'Carman's Whistle’. Tradition has it that this 'Booke' (trans- 
eribed by his fervent admirer John Baldwin) was designed by Byrd 
as a present to his scholar Lady Nevell and the music shows him 
in the full exercise of his powers, even if the imagination dis- 
played is not so prophetic as that shown in his later works for 
strings. 

Next in date stands the delightful volume known as 'Benja- 
min Cosyn's Virginal Book’ - circa 1600 - 1610. Cosyn was 2 compo 
and one guesses he made this collection for his own use. It is 
beautifully written and includes one hundred works, over ninety 
being for keyed instruments. Byrd is scantily represented but the 
collection is rich in works by Dr. John Bull, the daring keyboard 
composer already mentioned, and the grave Orlando Gébbons, who has 


some beautiful things in the older style. A selection of twenty- 
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five Pieces from this book edited by Fuller Maitland and Barclay 
Squire has lately been published by J. W. Chester, 11. Great Marl- 
borough Street, London,W. : | 
About this time Cesyn clesed his collection, a volume 

was begun which is now the most famous of all collections, - that 
known as the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. For richness, varieZy, and 
interest its contents surpass all others, and it is practically the 
criterion by which all English Virginal Music is judged. There is 
pathos in its origin, for it was probably compiled by Francis 
Tregian, a prisoner in the Pleet for many years on a charge of 
recusancy. It contains 297 compositions. Nearly all are by English 
composers, though a handful of foreign works are included, and the 
compilation probably covered the years 1608-1618. Here are the 
maturést and most daring weeles pieces of Byrd and Bull, delicious 
little works by the romantic Giles Farnaby, pieces by Morley, 
Philips, Tallis, Johnson, Tomkins and many others. Another famous 
Manuseript Virginal Book is. that made by Will. Forster 1624, devot- 
ed mainly to the compositions of Byrd, Bull and Ward. o 

Some of this music is available today in reprints. The 
Fitzwilliam Book edited by Fuller Maitland and Barclay Squire was 
published by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel between 1894 and 1899,. 
but is now out of print. Some of the pieces however are to be 
found in the Selections for Pianoforte from Byrd and Farnaby edit- 
ed by Professor Bantock and published by Novello & Co. 160 Wardour 
Street, London, and an admirable collection of fourteen pieces by 
Byrd drawn from the Fitzwilliam and Forster Virginal Books, edited 
— 
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by Fuller Maitland and Barclay Squire has been published by Stainer 
and Bell Ltd. 58 Berners Street, London ¥W. 

By 1630 conditions had changed. England no longer 
led the world in Virginal music. But in the meantime an event 
eceurred which gave the Elizabethan composers a double right to 
their title as founders of Pianoforte music. William Byrd, John 
Bull, and Orlande Gibbons joined in publishing a little volume of 
their own keyboard compositions. They called it ‘Parthenia'...the 
first musicke that ever was printed for the Virginalls'. Modest 
as it looks a copy of the original edition today is more precious 
than gold. 


M. M. Se 


On ELIZABETHAN KEYBOARD MUSIC : 


AND ITS ENJOYMENT, - 3. (eer 


TC re eet Nt ttn erennecen seen nan meses 


Elizabethan spelling was notoriously elastic. So long as the right 
sounds were represented, no one minded how they were arrived at, 

and you could spell Shakespeare half a dozen different ways. The 
same sort of feeling cropped out ‘in the Elizabethan use of the term 
"the Virginals' - or (more ceremoniously) ‘apair of Virginals’. From. 
the time of King Henry the Seventh to nearly the end of the Seven- 
teenth Century all quilled keyboard instruments in England were in- 
cluded under this one name, whether they happened to be the real, 
rectangular Virginal, the trapeze shaped Harvsichora or the Spinet. 
This cheerful complaisance gave no qualms to the Elizabethans, ‘ert aud 
4% left some speculative loopholes for posterity ! However all the 
instruments for which the Tudor composers wrote were alike in this 

- they had a #353 small femme compass and a very small tone compared 
to that of a modern piano. Hugh Aston's pieces in the reign of Henr 
the Eighth show a compass of no more than three octaves and a third 
- (from F to A'' ) while the instrument know as Queen Elizabethas$ 
Virginal ( now in the South Kensington Museum) has a compass of 

just over four octaves. As to tone, only a handful of people could 
hear a performance in comfort by gathering close round the perqorme, 
and listening with all their might, particularly if the insthumeL 
shouit—waxe happened to be a clavichord. In this case ‘thins seen” 
in the scores must have been’ mightier than things heard a There. 


never was mggte an art less sensuous in its appeal. Such music was 
less i. than thought made apparent.Public concerts, had er 
-@xisted, would have been useless. Virginal music was essentially 
a domestic art, and even today its chiefest enjoyment is probably 
gained in the intimacy of @@ home. | 
Thefethe reader or player may turn over page after 

page of sweet, quaint music, as clean and fragrant as an old 
Engli —— and will quickly learn to recognize the various Copss & | 

that were in vogue in Elizabeth's day. There aee ‘RES the pieces 
that ee simply transcriptions of vocal works ~- Madrigals and such 
things: then again there ase the Fantazias in vocal style, but 
written direct for keyed instruments, often foreshadowing fugal 
practice, and sometimes wavering into vague rhoria passages and 
instrumental figures. The Preludes ame mostly ‘casual runnings up 
anddown the keyboard or equally casual strings of chords’. Then 
there vs the sets of Variations - often some well¢known tune of 
the nits or an ecclesiastical plainsong - Variafions simple 
enough in plan but ner co to play. Was it not Dr. John 
Bull’ 3, Variations en ‘Walsinghan: which completely baffled Mrs 
Pepusch, good pianist though she was@Then the old Dance Tunes form 
another, and more attractive class - the Pavans,Almans, Galliardas 
and such like: not usually very rhythmic but well founded in dig- 
nity and design. Lastly the Folk tunes and Fancy pieces ,most fas- 
cinating of them all. Such delightful Folk tunes as ‘The Carman's \ 
Whistle} the same composer's — or 'Mr. Byrd's Battle' 2% 
Munday ''s ‘Paire Weather’ ) setae charming bits of self expression 
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as Farnaby's ‘Dream. or Dr. Bulle's Greefe" seem to put one 
straight into touch with these old composers. Pa ie Ree as if the 
were happy children in the spring of music playing with tunes 
like cowslip balls. 4c8” khen suddenly one or other of them does 
something which shows they were not children but grown men, eager 
artists whose thoughts, lifted by the high passion for perfection, 
pierced the clouds of the future. Farnaby employing the chord of 
the sebeheerbe dominant thirteenth, or John Bull anticipating 
Equal “Gemperament in his Modulating Fanazia No.51 in the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book, are apt examples. 
Any number of musicians composed for the Virginals , 
but the four greatest in this department were umeuptedty Willian 
CrAcee Criece 
Byrd (1543 - 1625) John Bull (1560 - 1626) Giles Farnaby (1500 - 
€, 1600) and Orlando Gibbons (1583 - 1925), Byrd was great in 
whatever he did. Bull, on the other hand, excelled only in instru- 
mental music; his instinet for 'onuine instrumental effect al- 
most amounted to genius’, and his dexterity as as executant was 
weil-nigh fabulous. Even today, with the aid of modern fingering 
his passages are hard; how he contrived to play them up to pace 
with the fingering then in vogue is a mystery. The thumb and 
little finger were scarcely used, the middie ones kept straight 
and a gliding touch was atued at, though with the development of 
the Harpsichord a crisper touch became necessary. It almost looks 
as if here again Bull had anticipated modern methods as in the 
matter of Bqual Temperament. Z% 
Though youngest of the four, Gibbons was in many ways 
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the most conservative. He usually did his best work when his eyes 
were turned towards the past and players who have a taste for the 
grave and pensive will find in him a congenial companion. The 

D minor Fantazia from Benjamin Cosyn's Virginal Book, is a fine 
example of his style. It carries with it thoughts which transcend 
the limitations of his medium. 

Giles Farnaby, like Bulli, was a West Countryman, 
and to many people he is the most lovable of all Elizabethan 
keyboard composers. Who could help loving such an ingenuous, 
finely sensitive nature as that revealed in his music. And what 
a pretty choice he had in titles! A composer was bound to do 
something delightful when he calied it ‘Rosasolis', ‘Daphne’, 
'pawles Wharfe’, ‘Quodling's Delight’, Wooddy-Cock' or ‘Put up 
thy dagser Jemy'. And then too what delicate little tone poems are 
the pieces he called ‘Giles Farnaby's Dreame’ ‘ His Rest’, and 
‘His Humour', First fragile dawn-clouds of the tone pete. of 
today. jilore than a hint of the modern world too, in his brisk 
rhy thms and tuney tunes. 

Even as England herself is an island, so the 
work of these Elizabethan Keyboard composers rises like an is- 
land in her histéry.By 1630 artistic attention had shifted to 
Vocal Ayres, Dialogues and music for Viols, and though for some 
years the tradition of pre-eminence persisted, the reality had 
gone. | 

If looking back today it anpvears to us that the Elizabethans 


were over-fond of ornament, over-easily pleased with what now 


seem obvious devices, it is only necessary to recall the history 


of the times to recapture some of the enjoyment the Elizabethans 
themselves felt. For then keyboard music offered a freedom hither- 
to unknown. In it one person could play many notes at one time 
instead of phe succession of single notes , ( which “shes gag a singer 
can produce) and the Virginal player also had the Gey joy of 
speed. Long quick scale passages, flashing arpeggios, massed 
chords - there is nothing wonderful in these #6 now, but to the 
Tudor composers who first used them they must have seemed as 
strange and rare as a flock of Birds of Paradise, newly found 

and thrilling to domesticate. 


M. M. S. 


